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HOSE making or revising their Wills 
may like to consider benefiting some 
selected aspect of Church Army Social or 
Evangelistic work by the endowment of a 
particular activity — thus ensuring effective 
continuance down the years 
Gifts—by legacy or otherwise will be 
valued for investment which would produce 
an income in support of a specific object, 
of which the following are suggestions : 
Training of future Church Army 
Officers and Sisters. 
Support of Church Army Officers and 
Sisters in poorest parishes. 
Distressed Gentlewomen's Work. 
Clergy Rest Houses. 


Preliminary enquiries will be gladly answered 
by the 


Financial Organising Secretary 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Street, London, W.! 
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Appointment of Town Clerk 


ALDERSHOT 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
with wide municipal experience for the 
appointment of Town Clerk at a commencing 
salary within the range of £1,350—4£1,550 per 
annum according to qualifications and 
experience with four annual increments of £50 

The successful candidate will be required to 
levote the whole of his time to the statutory 
and other duties of the post 

The appointment will be subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937: a satisfactory medical 
examination and termination by three months’ 
notice in writing by either party. The condi- 
tions of the appointment shall be those laid 
down by the Joint Negotiating Committee for 
Town Clerks 

Applications, endorsed “Town Clerk,” 
stating age, qualifications, appointments and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of two 
recent testimonials must be received by the 
undersigned not later than February 11, 1952 

The person appointed will be required to 
take up his duties on July 1, 1952 
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Training for Convicted Mothers 


For the second time, a representative of The News of the World 
has visited the Mayflower Home on the outskirts of Plymouth 
and urges its importance to the courts which have to deal with 
cases of cruelty or neglect of children 


This home has been in existence for three years, and it was 
hoped it would be found so useful that others would need to be 
established in various parts of the country. In fact, however, the 
Salvation Army Officer in charge of the Mayflower Home finds 
it half empty most of the time. Already seventy-three women have 
passed through it, and only two are known to have re-appeared 
in the courts 


The Home is intended to provide training for mothers who 
have neglected their children or have been cruel to them, largely 
through ignorance of housekeeping and child care. As is stated 
in the newspaper article, magistrates frequently refer to the 
increase in cases of child neglect and deplore the decline in 
parental control. Convicted mothers continue to be sent to 
prison, although this cannot benefit the children, and it is con- 
tended that it would be far better if the courts made use of such 
a home for the purpose of training the mother and keeping the 
family together. At present, no doubt, many of the children 
whose mothers are sent to prison have to be dealt with by the 
juvenile courts 


Some cases of cruelty or neglect excite so much natural indigna- 
tion that magistrates feel bound to impose exemplary 
punishment. That may satisfy public opinion, which is not 
always based on clear thinking, but it leaves the problem of the 
family unsolved. We do not suggest that cases of heartless 
brutality are suitable for lenient treatment, but we think that 
where neglect, however bad it looks, is due to ignorance, it 
may be a far wiser policy to take the mother in hand and give 
her the sort of training which the Salvation Army offers, in 
order that she and her children need not be permanently 
separated and that she can return home or perhaps begin afresh 
in a different environme»:., and take a pride in looking after her 
family. In such cases a probation order with suitable require- 
ments, and a clear warning from the bench as to the meaning 
of probation and the probable effect of failure, would do more 
for the whole of society than a sentence of imprisonment and the 
probable break up of a family, some of whom would no doubt 
find their way into institutions at the public expense. 


Magistrates are naturally careful about the homes and hostels 
they use. They can doubtless make their own inquiries through 
probation officers or, in some cases, by making a personal visit 
If they become satisfied that the Mayflower Home is all that is 
claimed for it they may think it well to make more use of it. 
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Adultery Alleged Against Divorced Wife 

In Abson v. Abson (1952) (The Times, January 16) an interesting 
point of law was raised upon the hearing of an appeal against 
the order of justices discharging a maintenance order. The 
appellant was the former wife of the respondent and had some 
years ago obtained a maintenance order against her husband 
and more recently had obtained a divorce from him on the 
ground of desertion 

Subsequently the former husband applied to the justices for 
the revocation of the maintenance order, alleging that his former 
wife had committed adultery since the date of the divorce. The 
question was whether the wife, having ceased to be a married 
woman, was a person who could commit adultery within the 
meaning of s. 7 of the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) 
Act, 1895, oratall. It was a relevant fact that the man with whom 
she was alleged to have committed adultery was a married man 


The justices found that there had been misconduct, as alleged, 
but did not decide whether that amounted to adultery or not. 
They discharged the order, however, on the ground that the 
association constituted such fresh evidence as justified them in 
discharging the order under the first part of s. 7 of the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895. The wife appealed. 

The President, in the course of his judgment, observed that it 
had been decided in Bragg v. Bragg {1925] P. 20, that a main- 
tenance order could continue in force after divorce, though it 
wis very much a matter of discretion. Lord Merriman went on 
to say that in this case the alleged adultery was committed with a 
married man, but it had been argued that adultery within the 
meaning of s. 7 of the Act of 1895 was something different from 
adultery which could be charged in the Divorce Court. What 
was really being contended for was that there were two meanings 
of the word “ adultery,”’ one where it did not matter whether the 
adulterer or adulteress was married, and the other, under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts, where it did matter 

But there was another and more important question which 
could be decided without resolving whether there were two 
different kinds of adultery. That was the question whether this 
was a proper case, within the decision of Bragg v. Bragg, supra, 
in which the justices could exercise their discretion to keep the 
order alive. 

Although the learned President expressed the view that the 
proper tribunal to deal with this matter was the Divorce Court, 
where the whole question of the conduct of the parties could 
be considered, he gave full credit to the justices * for the admir- 
able way in which they dealt with the case." The appeal would 
be dismissed leaving the wife to whatever remedies she might 
have under the law of divorce. 
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him that he was advised to appeal! and that he had no difficulty 
in satisfying the authorities and the appeal committee 

As to a minimum penalty, which is unusual in the case of 
offences generally, it will be remembered that an offence which 
is a breach of control under the Defence (General) Regulations 
must be visited with a penalty which will at least secure that 
the offender makes no profit on the unlawful transaction, unless 
justifying an exception 


the court finds * special circumstances ™ 


How Wide a Gap? 

We print at p. 73 in this issue a further letter from Mr. W. H 
Williams, Secretary of the Commons, Open Spaces and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society, referring to our Note of the Week 
at p. 19, ante, headed “ Stiles and Squeezes The difference 
between Mr. Williams and ourselves 1s perhaps that he is more 
inclined than we are, to assume dedication to the highway of the 
whole width on which members of the public have walked, 
at every point along the length of a footpath. It is an every-day 
experience for those who use country footpaths to find that, 
where a path passes through a hedge or fence (even by a stile or 
gate, and still more where there is nothing but a gap) the end 
posts of the fence, or supporting posts of the hedge, or the 
growers nearest to the opening, tend to be worn away. When 
the opening is nothing but a gap, a cow may have squeezed 
through, or a labourer with a barrow, and the supporting posts 
may have rotted away or been bent. Gradually the gap is 
widened. The greater part of the agricultural land in this 
country ts held on tenancies, and the landlord cannot in practice 
know all that ts happening. He has no particuiar reason to 
inspect the footpaths, stiles, and gaps, until his tenant complains 
that work needs doing, or a local authority complains, perhaps, 
of some obstruction This being the ordinary course of country 
life, it would be hard to presume against the landowner that there 
had been dedication of the whole width, upon which the public 
may have wandered—in particular, of the whole width of a gap 
widened by the gradual falling back of the ends of the hedge or 
fence abutting on the path Thus we come back to the point we 
reached at p. 19, namely that, where a path is dedicated across 
fields separated by a hedge or fence, the natural presumption 
is that an opening from one field to another is intended to be no 
wider than is necessary for a single person, since there is no 
hardship upon two or more foot passengers walking abreast 
to have to form single file for a few seconds in order to 
pass into the next field. If we are mght so far, it must in our 
opinion follow that the owner can legitimately make the gap 
narrower than it has become so long as he does not take away 
Mr. William's cross piece, linking 
the arms of a squeeze-through stile, is surely a bit of a red herring 
There is a highly artificial rule (or so the textbooks tell us) that 
, something over 


the essential right of passage 


every stile, in the proper sense of that word, i.« 
which a lame dog must be helped, is an unlawful obstruction, 
unless the path was dedicated subject to the right of having the 
stile. If a horizontal bar be no more than a few inches from 
the ground, so that even the lamest of human lame dogs can 
step over it, it may some day be held by a court that this ts not 
enough of an obstruction in fact to be deemed an obstruction 
in law, but this is a different question from that put to us in the 
Practical Point from which this discussion started. We are 
still unconvinced that a landowner must go to the highway 
authority under the National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Act, 1949, before he can lawfully put a squeeze-through 
stile with no cross-bar, or can otherwise lawfully make narrower 
a gap which has been widened under express dedication of its 
full width, it being always granted that he must leave width 
enough for a human being to pass through. 
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PREVENTIVE JUSTICE 


When a former lord justice of appeal emerges from retirement 
with a letter in The Times, on a point of constitutional propriety 
and the administration of the law by magistrates, it is to be hoped 
that the public authorities concerned will think again about the 
practice which has given rise to his emergence. The public 
authorities whose actions induced Sir Henry Slesser to write to 
The Times of December 12 were those of some police forces, 
and the magistrates who had given effect to certain proposals 
made on behalf of the police. The occasion of his writing was 
a letter in The Times of December 3 from Mr. M. Chave Collis- 
son, Genera! Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene. Mr. Collisson wrote calling attention to what he 
described as growing resort on the part of the police to the 
quasi-criminal procedure made possible by the Justices of the 
Peace Act, 1360-1. We had ourselves spoken of the jurisdiction 
of justices under that Act, to bind a person over to be of good 
behaviour even though no offence known to the law has been 
committed by him, in several connexions recently, particularly 
at 114 J.P.N. 613 and 115 J.P.N. 211. At the latter place we 
said, under the heading Legislation and Liberty; “It seems 
high time that there should be reconsideration of the power, 
both under statute and at common law, to bind over where no 
offence is charged The lawyer can see the difference between 
such binding over and putting on probation, but the cases of 
which we spoke at 114 J.P.N. 613 show that the journalist cannot 
and, in the minds of the acquaintances of the persons concerned 
and of the general public, the stigma will be much the same as 
that of a conviction.” At that earlier place we had said that 
recognizances, if not carefully watched by clerks to magistrates, 
might become an engine of oppression. We were there speaking 
primarily of persons who seemed to be in need of medical 
attention, rather than of punishment or of binding over to be of 
good behaviour, but it is not only in that sort of case that the 
recognizances to be of good behaviour may be open to objection 
The cases under discussion in December in The Times arose in 
districts where the presence of military camps had given cause, 
as in the war, to anxiety on the subject of youthful prostitution 
The General Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene will not be suspected of sympathy with sexual irregu- 
larity, or of lacking sympathy for public authorities, police or 
other, who are anxious to collaborate in promoting the cause 
for which his society exists. Yet his letter spoke strongly 
against the practice of bringing up, to be bound to be of good 
behaviour, a woman or girl who was found to have spent the 
night with a soldier at an hotel where she was registered (nor 
mally by the man passing as her husband) in what purported to 
be a married name. As Mr. Collisson points out, it may be a 
offence under art. 7 of the Aliens Order, 1920, for a couple who 
are not married to enter themselves as married in a hotel register, 
although this proposition of law may not be so certain as he 
thinks. Perhaps because of that uncertainty, police authorities 
have (very sensibly) not normally attempted to treat false 
registration as married by a couple not married as being ground 
for a criminal charge, even when they were in possession of 
facts which would have supported an information. (Of course, 
in the great majority of such registrations the facts are not 
evident at first sight, as they may be in some of the current 
* military " cases, and are virtually undiscoverable.) Amongst 
other reasons why no sensible person (we imagine) would wish 
to use the criminal law in the ordinary case against the woman 
is that the almost universal practice is for the hotel registration 
of a married couple to be made by the husband, and to be 


accepted by the hotel keeper in that form. The obligation 
imposed on the hotel keeper by the Aliens Order is to keep a 
register of his visitors, whether aliens or not; the obligation 
imposed upon the visitor is to enter, or secure that there is 
entered, in the register his name, nationality, and date of arrival. 
It is reasonable to say that the giving of a false name for one of 
the couple is not compliance with the Order, but, where the man 
gives his own name correctly and a false name for the woman, 
it cannot (granting that he has committed an offence) be taken 
as certain that she knows what he has done, so as to be charged 
with aiding and abetting. Upon the point of constitutional 
propriety it can also be argued that, where the woman is in fact 
a British subject, it would be an improper use of the Aliens 
Order to penalize her for such a registration. The power of the 
Home Secretary to make that Order was derived from an Act 
controlling aliens and, although it may well be the better view 
that the limited measure of control imposed by the Order upon 
British subjects is an “ ancillary matter for which it appears 
expedient to provide with a view to giving full effect to the 
Order,” since otherwise every alien could escape its meshes by 
an oral statement that he was a British subject, the observations 
of Lord Goddard, C.J., in Willcock vy. Muckle [1951] 2 All E.R. 
367, suggest that it would be improper (if not illegal) to use the 
Order for an entirely extraneous purpose, namely to prevent a 
woman taken in adultery from repeating her misconduct 


However this may be, and whatever be the reason, the police 
have not, in the cases mentioned by the general secretary of the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, seen fit to prosecute 
in such a case, either the woman or the man who entered her in 
the hotel register under his name. They have let the man go 
free, and have brought the woman up, to be put upon recog- 
nizances. We agree with the general secretary of the Associa- 
tion that this new departure (however beneficent in intention) 
is an alarming violation of civil liberties, which sets up the local 
chief constable as the director of a police des moeurs. The 
Association, while it has good reason to be aware of the magni- 
tude of the prostitution problem in military districts, expresses 
in The Times the strongest possible protest at such an assumption 
of moral dictatorship by the police 


In our own article last year upon this statute of Edward the 
Third we spoke, amongst other things, of recent occasions when 
it had been used in cases of a political nature, where opinions 
had been strongly expressed but a charge could not be estab- 
lished even under the thirteenth paragraph of s. 54 of the Metro- 
politan Police Act, 1839—a paragraph which is itself a sufficiently 
remarkable inversion of the normal principles of English law, 
as we have shown in other contexts 


Following the same line of thought, but with an approach 
more ecclesiastical than our own, Sir Henry Slesser echoes 
Mr. Collisson’s protest, and urges that use of the Act of Edward 
the Third for the purpose of discouraging “ solicitation and other 
morally objectionable practices,” raises problems of the greatest 
constitutional and ethical nicety. (In passing, it may be re- 
marked that in Mr. Collisson’s letter there was no mention of 
its being used to check or prevent solicitation. If this use were 
attempted, the results might be, literally, terrifying.) It is true 
that Blackstone regarded the statute (already ancient in his day) 
as being aimed amongst other persons at those who haunted 
houses of women of bad fame, but (as Sir Henry says) such a use 
of the power would be contrary to the spirit of this age : more- 
over, to use it in this way against men would, however obnoxious, 
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appallingly serious jurisdiction for magistrates to exercise 
In the cases immediately under notice, which led to the protest 
of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene and the em- 
phatic and authoritative support of that protest by Sir Henry 
Slesser, it is true that there will have been laid before the magis- 
trates evidence of conduct which those concerned with the 
welfare of women and girls will naturally desire to see stopped 
But, as was emphasized in both letters in The Times, it is not 
conduct which Parliament has intervened to make illegal, apart 
from the purely accidental and irrelevant circumstances that it 
may possibly be a technical offence under an Order of the 
Home Secretary, made for the wholly different purpose of 
controlling aliens. We hope the result of the protest in The 
Times will be that police authorities, of their own motion, will 
cease using this machinery for this particular purpose. If they 
continue doing so, we think magistrates should decline to lend 
their aid. After all, the magistrates are not bound to accede 
to a request by the police that a person be bound over, and, if 
magistrates in areas where the practice has been started have 
any regard for the liberty of the subject, and for the ordinary 
principles of British constitutional practice, they will let it be seen 
that such applications are unwelcome to them. If the protests 
in The Times do not have the desired effect on the minds of 
police authorities and justices, the matter is so important that 
we think expressions of opinion from the Home Secretary and 
the Lord Chancellor might well be sought in both Houses of 
Parliament, in the hope that the former, as being responsible 
for the London police and the Minister primarily concerned 
with the police elsewhere, and the latter as the head of the 
judiciary, may see their to support Sir Henry 
protest. 


way Slesser’s 


PUBLIC 


the imposition of a fine where the statute on which the con- 
viction is based prescribes imprisonment only. The relevant 
part of this section runs “ Where a court of summary jurisdiction 
has authority under an Act of Parliament other than this Act, 
whether past or future, to impose imprisonment and has no 
authority to impose a fine for that offence, that court may, 
notwithstanding, if the court think that the justice of the case 
will be better met by a fine than by imprisonment, impose a fine 
not exceeding £25 "In consequence of this provision, 
most, if not indeed all, other rogues and vagabonds convicted as 
such under the 1824 Act, share (we cannot perhaps say “ enjoy *’) 
the privilege of being punishable by a fine of up to £25 in lieu of 
imprisonment. The pecuniary penalties prescribed by the 1873 
Act, however, prevent the magistrates from imposing a greater 
fine than at most £5 when there is a previous conviction, and 
40s. when there ts none. It cannot be said that the choice 
between imposing a fine of £5 and sentencing to a term of 
imprisonment is a wide one, seeing that the gravity of the offence 
may well vary so much according to the circumstances of the 
case. Magistrates may well in some instances hesitate to send 
even a persistent offender to prison. However, where there 
are circumstances of fraud, as, ¢.g., in the well-known device 
of manipulating the arrow in the game of “ spinning jenny,” 
a sentence of imprisonment may not be out of place. On the 
whole, it looks as though a higher pecuniary penalty than that 
fixed so long ago as 1873 might well be revised by the legislature 
if, and when, it can find time to tidy up the vagrancy law 

P JH. 
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PROTECTING STREAMS AND RIVERS 


Some four years had passed between our joining others who 
were active in calling attention to the bad state of certain rivers, 
and the enactment of the Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) Act, 
1951: see, for example, what we said at 111 J.P.N. 504, upon 
the good work done by the British Field Sports Society. Three- 
quarters of a century separated that Act from the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, which was intended to safeguard 
rivers and their tributary streams not only against industrial 
pollution but against being treated as sewers by the authorities 
responsible for public health. The new Act came into force on 
October |, 1951, in all areas that had been included in river board 
areas and in the “ excluded areas." In other areas, it will come 
into force on the day on which the area is first included in a river 
board area and the board become entitled to exercise function 
in the prevention of pollution. In the areas for which river 
boards have to be formed under the River Boards Act, 1948, the 
powers of the new Act will be exercised exclusively by those 
bodies, except that in a relatively few instances where statutory 
water undertakers are empowered by local enactments to enforce 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, those 
undertakers as well as the boards are authorized by para. 10 
of sch. 2 to enforce certain of the powers of the Act. The term 
“ excluded areas,” used above, is applied to the areas in respect 
of which there is no requirement in the Act of 1948 to form river 
boards. They consist of the Thames and Lee catchment areas, 


the County of London, and some areas adjoining London. In 
the Thames and Lee catchment areas, the Act will be enforceable 
by the Thames Conservators and the Lee Conservancy Catch- 
ment Board respectively ; in the County of London (except for 


areas within those catchment areas) by the metropolitan borough 
and in the other “ excluded areas,” by the county or 
county borough councils. The Act extends to all streams in 
England and Wales. The expression “stream ™ includes all 
inland waters, except lakes or ponds which do not discharge to 
streams, but does not include tidal waters or parts of the sea 
unless these have already been declared to be streams under the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, or are included in future 
orders made by the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
under the provisions of s. 6 of the new Act. In the result, the 
authorities responsible for the administration of the Act will 
have powers of dealing with the pollution of any non-tidal 
waters that flow or communicate with flowing water, and any 
tidal waters which have been declared to be streams under the 
Act of 1876. Pollution of other waters can be dealt with by the 
town or district council of the area concerned, under the nuisance 
provisions of the Public Health Acts, or in London by the 
sanitary authority under the similar provisions of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1936. 


Broadly speaking, the old law is swept away, and by providing 
for fixing standards of quality in water, and for control of new 
outlets and discharges, and in other ways, the new law will 
if nothing else—-let people know where they stand and, it may 
be hoped, enable the river boards, and such other authorities as 
will still have the appropriate powers, to bring about improve- 
ments 

These three purposes (standards, new outlets and discharges 
from an outlet new or old) lie at the root of the new Act. They 
are to work through byelaws under s. 5 (1) of the Act prescribing 
standards with which effluents will have to conform, and under 
s. 7, imposing restrictions on new outlets and new discharges. 


Where standards have been prescribed, they will be con- 
clusive for the purposes of the Act on what is poisonous, noxious, 


councils ; 


or polluting ; that ts to say a person who can show, as respects 
iny matters complained of, that the effluent from his premises 
complies with the standard will have a complete defence against 
proceedings under the Act with respect to those matters. There 
is similar protection in respect of proceedings that might be 
taken by the river board under s. 8 of the Salmon and Freshwater 
Fisheries Act, 1923, with respect to damage to fish, spawning 
grounds, spawn, or food of fish. Compliance with the standard 
will not, however, constitute a defence where proceedings relate 
to pollution by something not covered by the standard, or in a 
common law action based on nuisance. The standards will 
determine when matter is to be treated as poisonous, noxious, or 
polluting for the purposes of the Act. They may also deal with 
the temperature of discharges and with effluents that discolour 
the stream, matters which, in themselves, may not necessarily 
be polluting. The Act provides, too, for standards to have 
regard to the relationship between the volume and rate of flow 
of the stream and the volume and rate of discharge of the effluent 
Byelaws under s. 5 may not, however, be made until the byelaw- 
making authority have made such survey (if any) as may be 
necessary of the area from which the effluents covered by the 
byelaws will emanate. This survey is an essential preliminary 
to the making of byelaws prescribing standards ; without it 
the board would not know where and when effluents are dis- 
charged, their composition, volume or rate of flow, and other 
similar matters on which decisions must be based. The Minister 
of Housing and Local Government has also suggested (in con- 
nexion with subs. (6) of the section, which provides that a river 
board shall give reasonable notice of their intention to make 
byelaws to any body of persons designated by the Minister 
as representing classes of persons with a material interest in the 
waters concerned) that early consultations will remove many 
doubtful points and lead to improved administration, by bringing 
to light factors affecting the drafting of the standards. The 
designated bodies will usually represent local interests ; where 
national associations desire to be designated, they are expected 
to arrange for local branches to receive notice of byelaws which 
relate to local affairs, and in some instances ad hoc committees 
of associations with national interests may be formed for this 
purpose. The Minister is, however, not prevented from 
designating a national body in suitable circumstances, if this 
seems to him to be the most expedient course 

Section 7 enables river boards to control the making of new 
outlets and new discharges. The board's consent is necessary 
before any new or altered outlet for the discharge of a trade 
effluent or sewage effluent is brought into use, or a new discharge 
begins. Consent is not to be unreasonably withheld; any 
question on this point is determined by the Minister who may 
also decide whether conditions, or variations of them, are 
reasonable. The river board may attach conditions to their 
consent, as regards the siting and construction of new outlets, 
and the use of the outlets and of other outlets from the same 
premises. In the case of new discharges, the conditions may 
cover the nature and composition, temperature, and volume 
or rate of discharge of effluent from the land or premises from 
which the new discharge is to be made. They may also require 
new outlets to conform to any reasonable conditions necessary 
to facilitate the taking of samples. In a determination under this 
part of the Act, the Minister is empowered to direct the board to 
revoke or to vary conditions, or to act in place of the board if 
they fail to give effect to his direction. Where application is 
made to him to determine whether or not consent has been 
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of into running water n the typical case a 
remote tributary stream, the parochial outlook not being far 
sighted enough to realize what may occur when local hith passes 
into a larger stream, and so into a fiver 

It has sometimes seemed to us that the wide scope of the Act 
of 1876, in the number and type of streams which it set out to 
protect, was commonly forgotten. If so, it may be a good thing 
to have the present restatement of that scope. It will, we think, 
be found also a good thing to bring fresh authorities into the 
held It is a hard saying, for a journal concerned specifically 
with local government, but we fear there can be no concealment 
of the fact that a large part of the past pollution of English 
rivers and streams has been by local authorities. It is easier 
to enforce sanitary and allied laws against an industrialist than 
against an elected body, as the courts have found from time to 
time : while county councils and the councils of county boroughs 
still come into the picture as enforcing authorities, the creation 
of river boards and the bestowing on them of the powers of this 
Act ought to bring about improvement, as compared with what 
could be done through local government in the narrower sense 
The Minister of Housing and Local Government has warned 
the river boards that improvement must be gradual and, in some 
areas, a slow process for some time to come, since regard must 
be had to the reasonable requirements of industry, the re- 
armament programme, and the overriding need at the present 
time for keeping within a limited capital investment programme, 
which must restrict expenditure on new work for the treatment 
and disposal of sewage and trade wastes. Nevertheless, forma- 
tion of river boards with jurisdiction over complete river systems 
or groups of river systems, and the powers now afforded to these 
boards by the new Act, have potentially been a big step forward 
The Minister urges wise and patient administration by rivet 
boards, working in close touch with local authorities and indus- 
try, and that river boards shall act reasonably and not endeavour 
to take proceeding against offenders until other means of 
obtaining improvements have failed They should make 
themselves aware, from the outset, of the requirements of new 
factories, of increased discharges from existing premises, of the 
siting of new works of sewage disposal, and of other similar 
development, and should consider proposed effluents in relation 
to other effluents discharged into the stream and with respect to 
such matters as the dilution that will be afforded, and the flow of 
the stream These contacts will often secure that proper 
measures for treating effluents are adopted before schemes reach 
the stage at which alteration of manufacturing and treatment 
processes, or the re-casting of plans, cannot be brought about 
without expense, and will at the same time ensure consideration 
for the requirements of the river boards before development 
begins, so that unnecessary expenditure or delay in re-designing 
works may be eliminated —a point of which we spoke in our note 


at p. 50, ante, about Basildon 
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small a quantity, all told, of statute law remains of earlier date than the 
first world war, and, of what was enacted between the wars, some of 
the most vital provisions are in this work 

The next three volumes of Lumiey will, we suppose, cover the ex 
tremely important law of local government and public health from the 
Public Health Act, 1936, to the present day, but that law could not be 
understood or worked without reference to the statutes in the volume we 
are now considering. Although the editors remark that there ts nothing 
in the statutes themselves to which they feel bound to draw attentior 
in the preface, they mention their having treated at length, in notes 
which may be controversial, the decisions in A.-G. v. Leicester Cor 
poration (1943) | AILE.R. 146; 107 J.P. 6S, and De Buse v. McCarthy 
and Stepney Borough Council (1942) 1 AILE.R. 19: 106 J.P. 73 Both 
cases are of great importance to local authorities, and fuller treatment 
than 1s to be found in other works will be useful. The Leicester case 
in particular, has always (we have found) been regarded with suspicion 
it was a decision of Bennett, J., in the Chancery Division, which 
unfortunately did not go higher, and the learned editors make out a 
good case for supposing what we had all along suspected, that i may 
have been decided partly per incuriam. 

So much of the notes in the volume as relates to local government 
elections has been specially revised by Mr. Gerald Ponsonby, 1 
addition to the editors whose names appear upon the title page. We 
have spoken of the Local Government Act, 1933, as the lynch pin of 
the modern law, but almost everything enacted in this field within the 
eleven years covered by the present volume is of live interest, affecting 
local authorities and their constituents in many ways. Moreover 
the intervention of the second world war has meant that some doubtful 
points, which in the ordinary way might have been settled by litigation 
have remained outstanding so that the opinions of counsel who can 
speak with the experience and authority of Mr. Simes and Mr. Schole 
field will be of special value, in the absence of judicial pronouncements 
on those points. Apart from the newest edition of Ryde, this volume 
of Lumley is that to which the local government official (in particular) 
will turn, in order to see how the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, has 
been effected by the Local Government Act, 1948 : while the Act of 
1948 itself will be treated in a later volume, the sections of the Act of 
1925 are here brought into relation to it. Seeing that the form of 
Lumley is annotation section by section, while Ryde deals with the law 
in narrative form chapter by chapter, the official and the practitioner 
will find it convenient to have both works at hand, using one or the 
other according to his immediate need. One hundred and eight pages 
devoted to the Rating and Valuation Act amount, in effect, to a treatise 
upon a large part of the law of local rating. Reference may also be 
made to the several small Housing Acts, or surviving sections of 
Housing Acts, anterior to the Housing Act, 1936 (which will appear 
in the next volume), and having to be read as supplementary to the 
consolidation effected by that Act So again, the provisions wit! 
which local authorities are specially concerned in the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930; the Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933 ; and the Road Traffic 
Act, 1934, are here conveniently collected. The twenty-four pages 
devoted to the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935, w 
despite the impinging upon that Act of later planning legislation, be 
found the most helpful and up-to-date explanation anywhere to be 
found, of its still difficult provisions. The Acts here dealt with al! 
fall (it is true) within the eleventh edition, and not all of their provisior 
have been altered by later legislation or affected by decisions of the 
courts in the interval between the two editions. Nevertheless, the 
eleventh edition was, by reason of the second world war and other 
causes, produced in a form which had its inconveniences, even though 
its users learned to make the best of it. It will be better, even where 
the law has not been altered, to have at hand the present volume, in 
which the Acts are arranged in proper order—to say nothing of the 
advantage of having the full and reliable annotation of those Acts 
in the light of later legislation and decisions. Like the first volume 
of this new twelfth edition, the present volume ought to be in every 
public library and local government office. Indeed, it should be 
regarded as a matter of course to provide not merely one copy but 
several, for use in the office of every important local authority 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1950. Oxford University 
Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. Price 63s. net. 

This is the twenty-seventh year of issue of this annual, under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The editor ir 
chief ts Professor Lauterpacht, and there is a particularly strong editoria 
committee. The present issue contains, as always, a variety of paper 
perhaps of varying importance but all of interest to some groups of 

concerned with international affairs Professor Lauterpacht 
himself deals with sovereignty over submarine areas, a matter to which 
we have ourselves given some space, feeling that (although it does 1 
le un the field with which we are concerned) it is of great importance 
legal scholarship. Readers who noticed what we said upon the subjec 
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particularly the great weight of juristic opimion mustered before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, will be interested to compare 
with what Professor Lauterpacht has to say upon the subject. There isa 
paper upon the foreign effects of nationalization of property, which is 
a live issue at the moment, with the Persian oil dispute hanging over 
the world, and most countnes proceeding at varying rates of speed with 
The immunity from criminal jurisdiction of foreign 
this is a matter of live interest even in Great 
Americans, and still more so in 


nationalizauon 
armed forces is treated 
Britain with our fnendly invasion of 
continental countries which are, and are likely to remain for many 
years, under some form of occupation by such forces. The duty of 
obedience to an occupying belligerent ts a topic which, though arising out 
of war conditions, will have a great effect on ordinary life for many years 
to come A paper by Mr. D. P. O'Connell, entitled “ Economic 
Concessions in the Law of State Succession “ is a valuable examination 
of problems which, so far as judicial utterances go, have tended to 
remain dormant in the present century, for all its unprecedented 
choppings and changings of territorial sovereignty. With it, should be 
looked at a later paper entitled * Effect of Change of Sovereignty upon 
Municipal Law.” Less high and dry, perhaps, and of practical moment 
to many persons and organizations in this country, is Mr. C. J 
Hamson’s paper on the practice of the French courts in considering 
the immunity of foreign governments, and quasi-governmental organs 
For example, if a steamship belonging to British Railways negligently 
rams the pier at Calats, will the French courts treat her as the British 
courts would ? It is instructive to see the French judicial mind, often 
so much clearer than the British, struggling with problems presented 
by corporations which are nearly, but not quite, the organs of a sov- 
ereign state. Space does not permit our mentioning all the papers in 
this volume, but we have said enough to show that it is a sound three 
guineas” worth The editorial committee do not make themselves 
responsible for the views expressed, and it is therefore a useful feature, 
seeing that general readers are unlikely to know the standing of the 
authors, that on most of the papers the official or academic position 
occupied by the contributor is stated. As is to be expected in any work 
issued from the Clarendon Press, the book is well printed from 
attractive type, and is easy to read, despite a narrow margin and a 
longer line of print than is found in ordinary books. The essays upon 
special subjects which form the main part of the annual are followed by 
short notes on certain matters, and by references to decisions of the 
English Courts in 1949-50 involving international law There are 


also thirty useful pages of reviews of books dealing with the subject. 


Justice in Magistrates’ Courts. By Frank J. Powell. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd. Price 16s. 

Mr. Powell is a Metropolitan magistrate of many years standing, 
and before his appointment to the bench, his practice at the bar 
brought him frequently into the magistrates’ courts as well as assizes 
and quarter sessions. In this book he is concerned with the kind of 
justice administered in magistrates’ courts with their wide civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. There can be no doubt about his intense desire 
that true justice should be done and that the many who are in trouble 
of some sort which brings them into the court should receive help 
where help is possible. Like many other magistrates he sees in the 
exercise of his office an opportunity of social service 

In a foreword, Mr. Justice Cassels recommends this book to all 
justices of the peace and to all members of the public who are interested, 
and expresses the hope that the justice will read and re-read it for his 
guidance 

Mr. Powell says his book is not primarily a text-book and he adds 
that it contains the substance of lectures he has given to various clubs 
and societies and to meetings arranged by the Magistrates’ Association, 
That is how the book will appear to many a reader who wil! feel some 
regret that the author has not made better use of much excellent material 
by careful revision and arrangement. There is a certain amount of 
repetition and at times it seems almost as though the author had not 
quite made up his mind whether to write a text-book setting out whole 
sections of statutes and citing cases, or to furnish the reader with a 
general description of the work and powers of magistrates. The book 
fulfils the iatter purpose, and will be reckoned among the helpful 
handbooks for new magistrates, but the statements of the law are not 
always sufficiently precise and accurate to justify its use as a work of 
reference 

There is plenty of sound advice from which justices may profit 
There is an admirable chapter on acting judicially The justice 1s 
warned against allowing hard cases to make bad law, and, a caution 
often very necessary is uttered against treating suggestions made in 
cross examination, but not substantiated, as if they were evidence of 
fact. Anyone familiar with the courts will realize the damage that can 
be done by a question even when answered by a denial, unless the 
bench is keenly alive to the difference between suggestions and evidence 
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The Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Protection of Civil Interests; Act, 
1951 By Robert Schiew London: Butterworth & Co. 
(Publishers) Lid. Price 17s. 6d. net. 


This is a very complicated Act As the learned editor 
his preface, it does not break much fresh ground, being 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Acts of the second world wa 
themselves were based upon corresponding enactments 
world war, and upon other modern legislation. This fact mear 
there is a good deal of case law in existence, older than the Act 
but needing to be considered when applying it, and, of cour 
every such case it is necessary to find out whether the provisio 
was before the court has been altered when being 
re-enacted. Sometimes the draftsman will have followed, delibe 
a form of words which (left to himself) he would have wis 
discard, in order that case law may still apply Elsewhere he may have 
leparted from an earlier form of words, in order to remedy me 
defect which had been discovered in litigation. It is here that the 
adequate annotation of the Act is so important, and the work done in 
the present work by Mr. Schiess is more than adequate. He has caught 
ip all the earlier decisions so far as we have been able to find them 
testing the book in several matters where Practical Points su tted 
revealed doubt about the meaning of the Act. we 
have been able to see that difficulties are foreseen and the reader is 
forewarned. It may be desirable to remind the reader how many 
topics, unrelated except by the fact that a member of the forces may 
be affected by any one or all of them, have been brought together in 
the Act —-such as the enforcement of judgments ; the law of landlord 
and tenant local government staffs; industrial assuran ind 
reinstatement in civil employment. Each of these topics has technicali- 
which the legal practitioner may have to remember 

ul apply when advising a service client, or in some cases ad ga 
rent whose interests are adverse to a man or woman in the | es 
L!pon every one of these diverse topics, it will be found that Mr. Schiess 
has told the reader what he to know, and shown him w cto 
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Paterson's Licensing Acts, 60th Kdition. By F. Morton Smith. London : 
Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Lid., Shaw & Sons, Lid Price 
57s. 6d. net 


Once again the new Paterson made its timely appearance in Ja 
according to its excellent habit, to guide the 800 or so petty 
England and Wales through the impending brewster « 
A surer guide than this well tried encyclopaedia of loensing 

and under the careful and painstaking 
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perhaps more so than is usual because the coming into operation of 
Part Il of the Licensing Act, 1949, and s. 12 of the Justices of the 
Peace Act, 1949, on January | of this year leaves no statute in 
suspense pending the naming of “ the appointed day.” All seems 
now to be quiet on the licensing front if we except the Government's 
Stated intention, as announced by the Home Secertary on December 
6 last, of repealing the provisions of the Licensing Act, 1949, which 
extended State management to new towns—a matter of larger general 
interest than practical importance to users of this work 

The newly operative provisions of the Licensing Act, 1949, and the 
Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, are set out with admirable annotations 
in the text. Particular attention its directed to the re-modelled s. 40 
of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, which deals with the 
disqualification of justices for acting as members of licensing 
committees. Mr. Morton Smith expresses his opinion, undoubtedly 
the correct one, that no longer is a justice who is interested as a share 
holder in a company connected with “ the trade” under a statutory 
disqualification when acting as a member of a petty sessional court 
dealing with minor licensing applications, i.e., general or special 
orders of exemption from statutory permitted hours, consent to the 
grant of an occasional licence, or the grant of a protection order 
The removal of this unrealistic disqualification is welcomed by all 
petty sessional courts—that it was a trap for the unwary is illustrated 
in the case of Attorney-General v. Cozens (1934) 50 T. L. R. 320, a case 
which is no longer good law and might well be removed from future 
editions of the work 

All the cases directly or indirectly touching licensing law that have 
been reported during the year are noted in the text and the more 
important are commented on by Mr. Morton Smith in his most 
interesting preface. We suggest that in future editions a reference to 
R. v. Poole JJ., Ex parte Miller (1951) 115 J.P. 450, noted under s. 10 
of the Licensing Act, 1910, on its main point of postponement of the 
general annual licensing meeting, might also be mentioned under 
s. 15 (1) (+) for its pointed obiter dicta by Lord Goddard, C.J., on the 
strict observance of technical rules in the exhibition (and, we infer, 
the service) of notices of application for a new licence ; a statutory 
requirement that a notice shall be affixed on the door of premises is 
not met by displaying the notice in the window 

Mr. Morton Smith satisfies a frequent need by supplying a precedent 
for an application for a new on-licence coupled with the surrender 
of an existing on-licence under the procedure prescribed in s. 73 of 
the Finance Act, 1947 

Although the law provides for local rules to be made as to the 
procedure to be adopted in applications for confirmation of licences, 
no lead is given to secure uniformity ; and, generally, licensing prac- 
tice has always been defective in that there has never been laid down 
a uniform procedure in connexion with applications to licensing 
justices. Consequently, advocates whose practice in licensing matters 
takes them into scattered courts have been inconvenienced in adjusting 
their procedural steps to what a particular court has required. An 
attempt has been made to repair these deficiencies and a suggested 
code of procedure before licensing justices and suggested rules for 
adoption in applications for confirmation have been prepared and, as 
approved by the Justices’ Clerks’ Society, are included in the work 
These will be very useful indeed, although Mr. Morton Smith rightly 
stresses that they have not the force of law and have been prepared 
only for the purpose of assisting in its uniform administration 

Altogether, we commend this as a valuable edition of a valuable 
work. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


STATISTICS—-SEPTEMBER, 


GERMAN OWNED COPYRIGHT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


All remaiming control under the Trading with the Enemy Act 
over the United Kingdom copyright in German-owned work 
as such works are the subject of lhoences granted by the 
Designs, Copyright and Trade 
has been removed by three new orders w 


1952, and came into force on that day 


mse tar 
Marks 


neh 


Patents 
1939 


Greneral ot 
(Emergency) Act 
were signed on January | 


troller 


The Orders are 


(1) Trading with the Enemy (Authorization) (Germany 


1982 (S.1. 1952, No. 4) 


(2) Trading w 


etc.) (Geermany) O 


Neg 


th the Fnemy (Transfer of 
ler. 1952 (S.1. 1952. No. §) 
(rermar 


th the Enemy (Custodian) (Amendment 


1952, No. 6) 


(3) Trading w 
Order, 1952 (S.1 


VITAL 1951, QUARTER 


Provisional figures published in the Registrar General's Quarterly 
Return for the September Quarter, 1951, shows that the Infant 
Mortality (deaths of infants under one year of age) and the stillbirth 
rate are the lowest ever recorded in this country 

Deaths of children under one year of age numbered 3,998. represent- 
ing a rate of 23.5 per thousand related live births. The previous lowest 
rate recorded was 24.2 in the same period of last year 

Stillbirths registered during the quarter numbered 3,727, giving a 
rate of 21.7 per thousand live and stillbirths compared with 3,919 
and a rate of 22.5 in the September quarter of 1950. The previous 
lowest rate was 22.0 in the September quarter of 1949 

There were 168,028 live births registered during the quarter, repre- 
senting a rate of 15.2 per thousard population This is the lowest 
rate for a September quarter since 1941 when it was 14.0 and continues 
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the decline recorded since the post-war peak of 20.0 in 1947. The 
average number of births registered for the corresponding quarters 
in each of the years from 1946 to 1950 its 194,945, the rate being 17.8 
per thousand population compared with an average rate of 15.3 during 
1935 to 1939. 

Deaths from all ages registered during the quarter numbered 
100,090, a rate of 9.1 per thousand population. This rate is average 
for the same quarter over the last five years 

There were 111,173 marriages registered in the quarter, giving a 
rate of 20.1 per thousand population, 0.7 per thousand lower than in 
the corresponding period of last year. 


WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS : COMMISSION'S WORK IN 1951 

The War Damage Commission paid out £72 million during 195! 
compared with £92 million in 1950 and £105 million in 1949. The 
average weekly rate of payments in the last quarter of 1951 was 
£1,240,000 

The Commission paid 181,000 “ cost of works ™ claims for repairs 
during the year, and made 40,000 payments on account. The amount 
involved was £62 million of which £60 million was paid to private 
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owners and the remainder to local and other public authorities. About 
three-fifths of this sum was for the repair and rebuilding of houses 

Other principal items were: commercial buildings, £64 million ; 
factories, £7 million ; shops, £2} million ; churches £2} million 

Value payments for total loss properties amounted to £10 million, 
of which £3} million related to houses. 

Greater London's share of the total was £50 million 

Total war damage payments by the Commission now amount to 
£1,020 million in 4,373,000 separate payments. Contributions by 
property owners during and after the war amounted to £198 million. 


COAT OF ARMS FOR MALVERN 

To mark its centenary of loca! government, Malvern is to have a 
coat of arms ; it has finally been approved and adopted by the council 
after almost a year’s consideration. The emblem, which was designed 
by the College of Heralds in conjunction with a local group, includes 
the black pear of Worcestershire, a stag referring to the Chase, and 
fountains representing the wells. The text underneath is “ Levavi 
oculos meos in montes.” 


PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


While this week of the reassembly after the prolonged Xmas Recess 
is inevitably preoccupied with economic affairs, the first private 
member's Bill of this Parliament takes its initial step on the road to 
the Statute Book. 

This Bill—the Defamation (Amendment) Bill—has been presented 
by Mr. H. Lever (Cheetham, Manchester), who has received Govern 
ment assistance in its drafting. Based upon the recommendations of 
the Porter Committee on the Law of Defamation, the Bill makes 
important modifications in the law of libel and slander. 

Clause | lays down that, for the purposes of the law of libel and 
} broadcasting should be treated as publication in permanent 
orm. 

Clause 2 provides that in an action for slander affecting official 
professional or business reputation, the plaintiff shall not be obliged 
to allege or prove special damage. 

The important matter of unintentional defamation is dealt with 
in clause 3. Under this clause the acceptance of an offer to publish 
a correction and apology shall be a bar to proceedings for libel or 
slander. If such an offer is not accepted, it shall be a defence that 
the defamation was “ unintentional " and that an offer of correction 
and apology was made as soon as practicable. Where agreement 
cannot be reached between the parties as to the form or manner of 
apology and correction, the matter shall be referred to the High 
Court, whose decision shall be final. Where the words complained 
of were intended to refer to an “ invented character,” they will be 
deemed to have been published without negligence unless the contrary 
is proved. 


Clauses 4 and § provide the defences of “ justification” and 
“ fair comment ™ shall not fail by reason only that the truth of every 
statement is not proved, having regard to the truth of the remaining 
statements. 

Clause 6 and the schedule to the Bill provide qualified privilege for 
certain newspaper statements, unless the publication is proved to be 
made with malice. These include reports of overseas legislatures, 
international organizations of which the United Kingdom is a member, 
international conferences to which the United Kingdom sends a 
representative, international courts and inquiries. Part 2 of the 
schedule relates to reports of various associations, authorities, com- 
missions, tribunals, companies, etc., which are privileged subject to 
explanation or contradiction, i.e¢., privilege would not be a defence 
if it was proved that the defendant had been requested by the plaintiff 
to publish an explanation or contradiction, and had refused or 
neglected to do so. 

Subsection 6 (5) lays down that the term “ newspaper " shall include 
periodicals published at intervals not exceeding thirty-six days. 

Clause 11 of the Bill provides that in any action for libel or slander 
the defendant may give evidence in mitigation of damages of any 
facts relevant to the character or reputation of the plaintiff. 

The Porter Committee’s recommendation that the Court of Appeal 
should be given wider discretion to vary the amounts of damages 
awarded by a jury in an action for defamation, has not been included 


in the Bill. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


sent titles, orders of chivalry, and the like, i.¢., 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review 


USE OF THE SUFFIX “ J.P.” 

Reading your editorial notes on this subject in the issue of the 
Justice of the Peace of December 22 last, my eye was caught by the 
examples you gave, “* Alderman E. H. Machin, O.B.E., J.P., Litt.D.,” 
and so on 

I have always been led to believe (perhaps wrongly) that the correct 
usage is for the suffix (or affix) “J.P.” to follow others; thus 
“D.S.0., M.C., F.R.S., J.P...” or “F.R.CS., J.P.” I should be 
interested to know what you regard as the proper order of affixes 
denoting honours, decorations, degrees (honorary or otherwise 
membership of professional bodies, appointments, etc 

Yours faithfully, 
G. STIRK, 


Dear Sir, 


Wear and Tees River Board, 
* Greencroft East,” 
Coniscliffe Road, 
Darlington, Co 
[The last sentence of this letter seems to be covered in principle 
by what we said at the place cited. We are interested to learn of a 
usage to put J.P. after other suffixes ; the idea is new to us and we do 
not know the reason for ix, except in so far as the other suffixes repre- 
. 


Durham 


designations granted 
by the King.—Fd., J.P. and L.G.R.] 
The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review 


“ STILES AND SQUEEZES” 

With reference to the Note of the Weck headed “ Stiles and 
Squeezes,”’ at p. 19, we agree that the section must be considered to 
be restricted to obstructive or potentially obstructive erections on 
public paths ; but we feel some doubt whether a squeezer stile does 
not come within these categories. Surely its name does not belie its 
function, which is to constrict the space available for passage, and its 
arms are often linked by a cross-piece over which it is necessary to 
step. 


Dear Sir, 


Yours truly, 
W. H. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary 


Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
71 Eccleston Square, 
Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


See Note of Week p. 19, ante.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.| 
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meat. He submitted the cer. ‘cate analyst that in his experience 


hilty per i, meat content was an accepted st 

The fer who pleaded guilty, was not represented, and there 
was no leg: iment. I suggest, however the solicitor’s con- 
ention was accurate (see Webb v. Jackson Wyne Lid. (1948) 113 


te 
K t J.P. 38, on the question of justices laying down a standard where none 


FOOD STANDARDS PROSECUTIONS 

M Au i j t 
} is prescribed) and that the offence could have been charged either 
under the Act or the Order, but not, of course, both 

Yours fat ill 

J. CHISLETT 
Wallington Petty Sessional Division Clerk to the Justices. 
18, Stanley Park Road 

Wallington 


AND PENALTIES IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
OTHER COURTS 


had been contraventions of the Act, that their offence was highly 

OVERLOADED VESSEI technical. Each defendant was fined £3 upon each summons and 
hos ordered to pay £5 Ss. costs and the justices found special circumstances 
and entirely remitted the incapacity imposed by s. 151 of the Act 


COMMENT 


This report is the last which the writer will present in respect of 
offences arising out of the last general election, but it has been thought 
worth while to draw attention to the case, f there ts still widespread 
misconception as to the position in regard to driving electors to the 
poll at a general election 

Section 88 (1) of the Act provides t ibject to the provisions 
of the section no one, with a view to orting or opposing the 
candidature of an individual at a parl ntary election shall- either 
let, lend, employ, hire, borrow or use any motor vehicle for the 
purpose of the conveyance of electors to or from the poll, and that a 
person, knowingly acting in contravention of the s ibsection shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice A proviso to subs. | enacts that if the 


court before whom a person is convicted under this subsection thinks 





it just the special circumstances < the case, it May mitigate or 
any capacity imposed by virtue of s..151 of the Act 
( ill be remembered that s. IS! provides tl a person convicted of 
an illegal practice shall be subject to the incapacities imposed by s. 140 
(4) of the Act and that that tion prohibits a person convicted of an 
illegal practice from ben - od ) elector or Vv g at any 
parliamentary clection 
Readers who take ‘ ntere general elections may well 
wonder, in the light of what has been set out above, how it ts that the 
parties are still able to arrange for the transport to the poll of the aged 
the infirm and the idle, and the answer is provided in subss. 3 and 4 
ot Subsection 3 permits a man owning a car to utilize the same 
for the purpose of conveying members of his household to the poll 
ind permits a candidate at an clection to empl he purpose 
of taking electors to the ll provided the j 4 are 
fulfilled This subsection pr les the ci be sd in this 
manner are to > registered in the prescribed manner ith the 
Returning Officer and the cars are to be made identifiable by a placard 
placed thereon he number of motor vehicles so employed shall not 
exceed one for every ai dred electors in a county constituency 


t tors in a borough constitt cv 


or one in every wer 
(The writer ‘ t - , u Delamore clerk to the 


Justices, Shrewsbu f 1 regard to this case.) R.L.H 


No. 10 
AN ELECTION OFFENCE THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS IN FACTORIES 


\ limited company occupying a factory on the Swansea Trading 
Estate at Fforestfach, was summoned to appear at Swansea Magis 
trates’ Court on January 2, to answer ten summonses under 
s. 70, of the Factores Act 

Three of the summonses ge at girls under the age of sixteen 
had continued working afte Two more summonses alleged 
that the total hours worked by two girls, exclusive of intervals allowed 
for meals and rest, exceeded nine hours Two summonses alleged 
that girls had been employed a spell exceedin ho 
tinuously without an int al « east hall an h ry a meal or 


\ further two sum es | t git mployed 


rs con- 


a period exceed 


‘ rm, eM sive © 
week exces 


nlead 
pleader 
compar 


was a 
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of sweated labour and shortly before Christmas the company wa 
working on an urgent government contract The girls were pa 
one and a half times the rate and were anxious to secure the employ 
ment as they needed extra money for Christmas 

The company was fined £1 upon each summons 


COMMENT 
Section 70 contains detailed provisions as to the hours of emy 
ment of women and young persons and the particulars of the 
monses set out above indicate the various provisions of the sectior 
Act provides for a maximum penalty of £20 
70 R.LLH 


ection 131i of the 
respect of an offence under s 


PENALTIES 
Stoke-on-Trent— December. 1951—assaulting and ill-treating an eight 
year old daughter—four months’ imprisonment. Defendant 
thirty, admitted hitting his daughter about eight times with a 
doubled up leather belt because she stayed out late at might. A 
doctor said she was bruised from her shoulder to her mght thigt 
and there had been a savage beating 
December, 1951—inflicting grievous harm upon a 

nineteen year old daughter and her twenty-four year old 
friend—tfined £5. Defendant struck his daughter in the face a 
knocked the man down pressing both his thumbs in his cyes 
necessitating hospital treatment. Defendant said he objected to 
the association and had tried to bring it to an end. Chief Inspector 
described the assault as diabolical and premeditated 
Bristol Juvenile Court—December, 1951—firing a ‘ 

catapult which hit a nine year old boy in the eye—fined £2 10 

Defendant, aged twelve, said he only fired because the other boy 

threatened him with a brick. The younger boy lost three-quarters 

of the vision of his left eye 


aged 


bodily 


Bath 
doy 
{ 
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December, 1951-—assaulting a cripple—two months’ 
Defendant, a twenty-two vear old labourer, struck 
the cnpple a violent blow in the face. Defendant had previous 
convictions for inflicting grievous bodily harm, drunk and dis- 
orderly, fighting in the street, and disorderly behaviour on a public 
service vehicle 
Nottingham— December, 1951—(1) driving without due care and 
attention, (2) failing to allow free passage to a person on a pedes- 
tnan crossing——(1) fined £5, (2) fined £2. Defendant's van struck 
a woman on a zebra crossing. She was thrown in the air and fell 
on her head four yards away 
Old Street, London— December, 1951—making false representations 
to obtain national assistance—three months’ imprisonment. 
Defendant drew £4 2s. a week in assistance. He told the Board 
in one week that he had not earned more than 21s. in the previous 
week whereas he had drawn £5 1S». in wages three days earlier 
The magistrate described the defendant as a whining scoundrel 
Taunton—December, 1951—driving while disqualified and uninsured 
fined £30. To pay £3 15s. costs and disqualified from driving 
for two years. Defendant in 1948 was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for taking a car away without consent and driving 
while uninsured 
Sheffield December, 1951-41) stealing bottles of champagne, hock 
and beer from a doctor's house, (2) stealing a handbag from 
another house containing £8 10s three vears’ probation 
Defendant, a woman of thirty-seven, admitted that she had an 
uncontrollable craving for drink All her offences were con 
cerned with obtaining drink. She asked for three other offences 
of stealing spirits and wine to be taken into consideration. She 
agreed to have treatment from an organization known as 
Alcoholics Anonymous, stated to be a body run by alcoholics 
for alcoholics. R.L.H 


West Bromwich 
imprisonment 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. Our readers will 
remember the announcement, in a recent issue of this Journa 

that the Halifax Police are taking an official course of study in 
the works of Shakespeare, so as to render their 
pleasing and their testimony more acceptable in the courts 
Scarcely is the ink dry upon this piece of intelligence, when 
another, and more startling, item of news reaches us, this time 
from Bristol. In that city, f tt 


diction more 


members of the lower branch of the 
profession (if we may so term them) have apparently come to 
the conclusion that what is good enough for the witness-box 
is good enough for the dock. We read that prisoners in Horfield 
Jail, determined not to be outdone in the honourable pursuit of 
learning, and in a laudable anxiety to emulate the zeal of their 
opposite numbers in Halifax, “ are asking the prison librarian 
for books on the Greek Testament, organ music, commercial 
art, publishing, modern plays and literary criticism. They are 
allowed to read crime stories, but not those about American 
gangsters, or any glorifying crime. Nor are they given books on 
police-methods.” 

This present-day tendency, on the part of the authorities, to 
satisfy the prevailing thirst for knowledge of all kinds is highly 
to be commended. It is particularly satisfactory to note, from 
the reference in the quoted paragraph to the purveying of 
“crime stories,” that refresher-courses in the rudiments of the 
old profession are at any rate optional, though these may be 
resented by the “ old-timer” as an attempt to poach on his 
preserves In this connexion it pity to exclude 
contributions from colleagues on the other side of the Atlantic, 
whose methods are notoriously more efficient and whose activities 
are on a more highly organized scale than in this small island 
The concluding words of the paragraph, excluding the study of 
police-methods, are particularly disappointing ; post-graduate 
research, and a symposium yielding opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas between the policeman and his quarry, could not but 
promote the amenities and enhance the dignity of the profession, 
and the respect might 


seems a 


resultant mutual very well lead (as it 


Union) to 
live--on 


of the American 
to live and let 


has already led in some 
a peaceable modus vivendi—a 


both sides 


parts 


desire 


These qualifications, however, must not be allowed to blind 
us to the broader advantages of this innovation in prison welfare 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, as Eliza Doolittle proved 
in Pygmalion, when the ladies at the Chelsea 
tea-party by retailing scandalous anecdotes of her aunt, con- 
cluding with the memorable words (pronounced in a faultlessly 
Purely 
vocational training is all very well, but specialization must not 
be allowed to become excessive. And educationists cannot but 
admire the catholicity of taste displayed in the varying types 
of books selected by the Hortield inmates 


she astonished 


cultured voice) * Them as pinched her hat done her in.” 


The superficial observer would perhaps expect that those 
who, having graduated in the school of crime, are keeping their 
terms and eating their dinners as His Majesty's resident guests, 
would be inclined to be impatient of cultural pursuits and to 
echo the disillusionment of Ecclesiastes 

“ And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness 
and folly ; I perceived that this also is vexation of spirit. For 
in much wisdom is much grief ; and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” 

It says much for the humane administration of our prisons 
that confinement engenders no such pessimistic outlook, but 


rather helps to give men time and leisure for study and reflection 


on the wider world beyond the bars 
minds are in excellent 
, on the 


Those who find this solace for their 
company. Socrates, convicted and executed in 399 B.( 
charge of corrupting the youth of Athens, 
philosophical reflection, and employed his last hours in prison 


discussing with his friends the Immortality of the Soul, in a 


spent his days in 


wonderful dialogue preserved for posterity by Plato under the 
title Phaedo. Sir Walter Raleigh, Elizabethan explorer and man 
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That which the world miscalls a jail 
A private closet is to me 
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And mnocence my liberty 
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NEW COMMISSIONS 


CAERNARVON COUNTY 


James Roberts, Hafod-y-Giyn, Garth Terrace, Portmadoc 


DERBY COUNTY 


Joseph Cecil Austin, 9, Craig Street, Long Eaton 
Charles Willian Cunnington, 8, Stafford Street, Long Eaton 
Ernest William Roper, 13, Hemlock Avenue, Long Eaton 


DEVON COUNTY 


Mrs. Margaret Isobel Dorothy Evelyn Heathcoat 
leigh Court, Tiverton 

Mrs. Mary Frederica Barling, The Chestnuts, Newton Abbot 

Wilfrid John Bailey, Thorne Farm, Lympstone, Exmouth 

The Hon. Mrs. Vera Elizabeth Butler, Kentisbeare 
Cullompton 

James Stanley Churchill, Whinstone, Holwell Road, Brixham 

Group-Captain John Henry Purcell Clarke, Greendale, Clyst St 
Mary 

Mrs. Penelope Cook, Tawstock Court, Barnstaple 

Miss Doris Margaret Dean, Mandeville, St. Brannock’s Park Road, 
Ilfracombe 

Oliver James Eveleigh 
Warren 

Countess of Iddesleigh, Pynes, Exeter 

Frederick Joseph Ridd-Jones, North 
Barnstaple 

William Henry Jones, South Radworthy, North Molton 

Leonard Lamb, 29, Station Cottages, Newton Abbot 

Mrs. Joan Innes Lennard, Chittlehamholt Manor, Umberleigh. 

Charles Edwin Lewis, The Schoo! House, Whimple, Exeter 

Arthur Leslie Loader, Coombe Cottages, Willand, 
Cullompton. 

John Manaton, Commerce House, Hatherlegh 

Col. John Neville Oliver, C.B.E., T.D., Grove Hill 
Barnstaple 

Charles Glanville Pedlar, Sunbury, Granville Road, Ilfracombe. 

Miss Kathleen Marian Peek, Moorland, West Hill, Ottery St. Mary. 

William Nicholas Charles Harris Pitts, South Allington House, 
Chivelstone, nr. Kingsbridge 

Massey Henry Edgcumbe, 
Roborough, Plymouth 

Cecil Barter Silley, Rondebosch, Drew Street, Brixham 

John Wyatt Skinner, 2, All Saints Villas, All Saints Road, Sidmouth. 

Mrs. Dorothy Edith Slater, Outovercott, Parracombe, Barnstaple 

Mrs. Constance Adrian Mary Alderson-Smith, Halwill Lodge, 
Beaworthy 

Mrs. Margaret Wentworth Trott, Higher Abbey Farm, Axminster 

Mrs. Geraldine Eileen O'Neill Tuke, Down Orchard, Budleigh 
Salterton 


Amory, Calver 


House, 


Pembroke, Shutterton Lane, Dawlish 


Thorne, Bratton Fleming, 


nr 


> 


Victoria Road, 


Baron Roborough, Bickham House, 


NORFOLK COUNTY 


Mrs Martha Aldiss, Thorpland Fakenham, 
Norfolk 

Jack Richard Boddy, Stanfield Hall, Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Basil Fred Cheny, Plantation Farm, Earsham, Norfolk 

Charles Ivan Victor Coughtrey, The Old Rectory, Morton-on-the- 
Hill, Norwich 

Mrs. Dora Greenwood, Green Firs, London Road, Wymondham, 
Norfolk 

Jack Clifford Laws, 1?, Manor Road, Mundesley, Norfolk 

Louis Cyril Porter, The Post Office, Syderstone, Norfolk 

James Fletcher Watson. The Grove, Wicklewood, Norfolk. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Twells Wyatt, Grange Farm, Snetterton, Norfolk 


ist Caroline Road, 


in 


-_ PORTSMOUTH CITY 

John Cromer Braun, 54, Victoria Road South, Southsea 

Horace William Milton Brown, 28, London Road, Portsmouth 

Reginald Richard Davies, 11, Solent Road, Drayton, Hants 

William Arthur Edwards, 289. Queens Road, Portsmouth 

Lady Margaret Janetta Lewis Daley, 86, Stokes Hill Road, Waterloo- 
ville, Hants 

William Edward Arnold Hunt, 260, Arundel Street, Fratton 

John Henry Jacques, 45, Brecon Avenue, Cosham 

Frank Rodney Langmaid, O.B.E., 9, Craneswater Park, Southsea 

Ronald James Peat, 3, Netley Mansions, South Parade, Southsea. 

John Privett, 9, Clarence Parade, Southsea 

Wyndram John Richards, 6, Beechwood Road, Hilsea, Portsmouth 

Miss Phyllis Helen Margaret Robinson, 12, Cavendish Road, 
Southsea 

Herbert McDonald Woods, Four Trees, Mulberry Avenue, East 
Cosham, nr. Portsmouth. 


‘ 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


.~ Acquisition of Land—Garage, etc.—Compulsory purchase 

I should be most grateful if you would be kind enough to let me 
know whether in your opinion a local authority has compulsory 
powers to acquire land (including a leasehold interest therein) for the 
outside staff, with freighter and lorry garages and storerooms. Section 
125 of the Local Government Act, 1933, appears to apply only to 
offices, town halls, etc. Cox 

Answer. 

In our opinion, s. 125 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is not 
limited to buildings resembling “ town halls.” The section applies 
to purchase by agreement as well as compulsorily, and is the ordinary 
power for providing highway depots, depots for street cleaning 
vehicles, and the like. 


2.—-Children and Young Persons —Contribution orders on parent 
Procedure when whereabouts unknown. 

I have been interested to follow the notes which have appeared 
from time to time in the Justice of the Peace concerning contributions 
for the maintenance of children under the Children Act, 1948, and 
under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. One of the many 
problems with which a local authority is faced in collecting these con 
tributions arises from the difficulty of tracing parents who change 
their address without notification. It is of little use taking steps to 
enforce the payment of contributions by applying for a contribution 
order in the magistrates’ court, or by action in the county court, until 
tne whereabouts of the parent can be established, and it is obviously 
impossible to sérve process until this information is available. It 
does occur to me that if a warrant could be issued the resources of 
the police would be at the disposal of the court, and the missing 
parent might be traced by them. No difficulty arises when a contri- 
bution order has to be enforced as the order is enforceable. as an 
affiliation order and a warrant can be issued, but where there is no 
contribution order s. 35 of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 
would seem to preclude the issue of a warrant when application is made 
for a contribution order. In such a case it is thought that a parent 
might be proceeded against for an offence against s. 10 (1) of the 
Children Act, 1948, for failing to notify his change of address and 
that a warrant could be issued if the parent’s address is unknow 
so that the police might use their best endeavours to trace him. It 
has however been suggested to me by one justices’ clerk that magis 
trates would be reluctant to issue their warrant in such a case and | 
should value your opinion on the point. I[t seems to me that a 
magistrate would be quite in order in issuing this warrant, if he thought 
it proper to do so, under the provisions of s. 2 of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1848, which empowers a magistrate to tssue a warrant 
*in the first instance * “if he or they shall think fit’ providing, of 
course, that information is laid on oath. 

In the case of contribution orders it is of course realized that s 
(5S) of the Act of 1933 also makes it an offence for a parent to fai! to 
notify a change of address, but this does not affect the general question 
which I have put forward Sox 


a7 


Answer 

In the case of a child who is in the care of the local authority under 
s. | of the Children Act, 1948, there is power to proceed under s. 10 
against a parent who knowingly fails to “ secure that the appropriate 
local authority are informed of the parents’ address for the time 
being.” Such failure is a summary offence, in respect of which a 
warrant may be issued on information duly sworn. We see no reason 
why there should be reluctance to grant a warrant if there is reason 
to think the parent is trying to keep out of the way, especially as the 
warrant can be endorsed for bail in accordance with s. 21 of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914. 


3.—Landlord and Tenant—Agricultural holding—Notice to quit part 
—Section 87 of Act of 1947 not applicable. 

A owns and occupies a freehold dwelling-house, outbuildings, and 
about fifteen acres of land which he farms. He also owns an adjoining 
freehold farm of about five hundred acres which is let to his tenant B 
on a yearly tenancy. The farm which A owns and occupies produces 
more in comparison than the adjacent farm of five hundred acres, but 
A does not consider it large enough to produce the results which he 
would like. 

A has given his tenant B notice to quit two fields which adjoin the 
land occupied by him, which fields comprise about thirty-nine acres 
The notice was given under s. 31 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 


1948. The reason for the giving of the notice to quit stated in the 
notice to quit was for the purpose of amalgamating agricultural units 
or parts thereof 

A counter notice has been given by the tenant requiring s. 24 (1) 
of the Act to apply to the notice to quit. A now intends to give 
notice to the county agricultural executive committee under ss. 24 and 
25 of the Act for the consent of the Minister to the notice to quit. 

It is presumed that s. 87 of the Agriculture Act, 1947, has no appli- 
cation to the above, but it is not clear that this is so. Will you please 
advise if this section applies, and if so, in what way ? If s. 87 does not 
apply we presume that the matter can be dealt with by the agricultural 
executive committee in the same way as a notice to quit an entire 
holding ? CEN. 

Answer. 

We do not think s. 87 of the Act of 1947 comes into this case, and 

we agree in your conclusion 


4.—Licensing —C/lub— Admitting as * temporary members” members 
of another association who desire to hold a party on the club 
premises. 

A proprietary club has been formed to provide, for the members, 
opportunities for social intercourse, bridge, tennis, deck tennis and 
putting The proprietor and sole manager is also the honorary 
secretary of the club. The club has been registered with the clerk to 
the justices of the petty sessional division concerned. Rule 11 of the 
club rules is as follows 

“ The committee shal! have power to elect temporary members of 
the club on such terms and at such subscription as the committee 
shall by resolution decide, but no such member shall be clected or 
re-elected for a period that shall exceed in all one month.” 

Another association in the same town wish to hold a party at the 
club premises and are desirous that members of the association attend- 
ing the party may buy liquor for consumption during the party. 

It has been suggested that the committee of the club offer to enrol 
any member of the association as a temporary member of the club 
on payment of a nominal subscription. The election of these temporary 
members will take place a clear forty-eight hours before the com- 
mencement of the party 

We shall be glad to know whether there is any statutory or other 
objection to this course being followed. Nep. 


Answer 

The leading case of Graff vy. Evans (1882) 46 J.P. 262 settled that 
there was no actual “ sale” of intoxicating liquor in the ownership 
of the club to club members ; but that all the members of the club 
were co-owners of the intoxicating liquor and the “ supply ” to one 
member was in the nature of a transfer to him of the interest of all 
other members for a money payment. The scheme outlined by our 
correspondent suggests that members of an outside body are entering 
the club merely for the purpose of drinking intoxicating liquor at a 
party and with no other interest in the club's objects. It could be 
argued that the payment of a subscription and admission to member- 
ship was no more than a device to make an undoubted sale look like 
a “ supply ” as explained in Graff v. Evans, supra 

Among the grounds on which the club may be struck off the register 
coniained in s. 95 of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, is the 
general ground that the club is not conducted in good faith as a club ; 
this would seem to be made out if it is shown that people are admitted 
to temporary membership for the sole purpose of obtaining intoxicating 
liquor at a party to be held on the club premises 


5.—Licensing—Club registration—Lodge meeting four times a year 

I am the secretary of a masonic lodge. It has been suggested that 
the lodge is liable to be registered as a club. The facts are as follows : 

(1) The lodge is the normal freemasons lodge, consisting of about 
thirty members. 

(2) It meets four times a year at a building which is owned by 
another lodge. My lodge has no control whatever of the building at 
other times 

(3) The subscription is four guineas a year, which used to include 
the whole of the general expenses, plus the cost of dinner and wines 

(4) The wines, etc., are purchased from a wine merchant in bulk, 
out of the lodge funds. 

(5) Owing to the increased cost, it was decided that for three of the 
four meetings in the year, members who attended should pay a 
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J contravene s. 65 


ve intoxicating lquor 

the property of the person who 

x t would be a fresh transaction of sale 

v. Hartley (1918) 118 L.T. 815, and Hotel Regina 

( Torquay 1 v. Moon (1940) 104 J.P. 275 See also the dicta of 
Field, J Graff vy. Evans (1882) 46 J.P. 262 It is ummaterial 
hether the case of a sale, the payment made ts equal to, or more 
or less tha the cost price The transaction does not become the 


less a sale because a profit was or was not made in regard to it 


8. Licensing —Genera wder of exemption—Whether appropriate 
in respect of event of frequent but irregular occurrence 

Under the provisions of the Licensing Acts, 1910 and 1921, certain 
licences in my division are permitted to remain open for an additional 
hour and a half on the weekly market day under a general order of 
exemption. Some six months ago the local authority constructed an 
‘attested shed " in the cattle market since when the sales of attested 
cattle have been held on an average once a month on a day other than 
market day. It is understood that such attested sales will be held 
more frequently, possibly as often as once a week. One licensce 
has applied for and be granted special orders of exemption to enable 
him to sell mtoxicating lhquors on these occasions 

His solicitors now state that they intend to apply, on his behalf, at 
the next brewster sessions for a general order of exemption in respect 
of these periodical sales, but | am of the opimon that as the sale days 
are not market days and are not at fixed dates my justices should not 
grant the application. None of the other licensees who hold the 
general order of exemption for market day 1s applying for the second 
general order 

I should be glad to have your views on the matter NaAMOS 


1riswe 
We think that a petty sessional w brewster sessions) 1s 
empowered, if it thinks fit, to grant sneral order of exemption in 
the circumstances outlined. Sector the Licensing (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1910, relates the grant of such an order to a finding that “it 
is necessary or desirable for the accommodation of any considerable 
number of persons attending any public market or following any lawful 
6 ‘ i trade or cal * If a considerable number of persons attend the 
’ / sales at the “ attested shed,” in the course of their trade or 
an application may be granted under the second head, even if 
view ts accepted that sales at the “ attested shed " in the le market 
do not constitute the shed a public market within the m ng of the 
sectio 
The grant the order is entirely in the petty sessional court's 
discretion nd points that will weigh with the court im arriving at a 


decision are (i) sales at the “ attested shed ™ are of irregular occurrence 
and (ii) they may not often attract a considerable number of persons 


i" 
ble that the order 


for whose accommodation it 1s necessary or desirat 
shall be granted 


9 Licensing ‘ mal ence Consumption continuing after hour 


at which ensed sale end 


There is locally a dance hall which has only a music and dancing 





licence. On certain occasions a publican in a nearby town obtains ar 


occasional licence to sell liquor at this dance hall during a public ball 
It has been the justices’ practice never to grant the occasional licence 
for a period longer than or hour before the dance finishes An 
interesting point has arisen with regard to this, as follows 

(a) 1 assume that there is nothing illegal about any person drinking 


intoxicating liquor on a night when there is no occasional licence 
providing he has bought the liquor himself from licensed premises and 
taken it to the dance with him 

(+) The publican who obtains the occasional licence sets up a bar, 
gz the dance hall ind sometimes in the 


sometimes in a room adjouw 
hall itself. These bars are closed at the stipulated hour. What happens 
is that certain customers purchase liquor before the bar is closed and 


hereafte 

The granting of the licence appears to me to convert the whole of 
the premises during the hours for which it is granted into licensed 
premises which are affected 
you please let me know if (5 an offence. If not, it would appear 
that the justices’ practice of granting an occasional licence to expire 
one hour before the dancing licence, has little or no effect Norp 


continue to consume it on the premises 


by * hoensing laws view of (a) w 


We agree that our corresponder sctly states the law. See the 
answers to P.P.’s at 102 J.P.N 37 an 7 PN. 83. It ts not an 
offence to consume imtoxcati ln w after the hour at which sales 
authorized by > occasior P a | cease. but there ts no 
reason why the tices i qui the applicant to give an 
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undertaking that consumption of intoxicating liquor sold by him shal 
cease at the hour they prescribe. If the undertaking so given is not 
observed, the justices may take that into consideration when some 
future application is made. The requirement that such an undertaking 
shall be given is quite a usual procedure in many courts 


10.— Licensing— Portion of licensed premises sub-let as a self-contained 
flat—Whether in contravention of law 

At the annual meeting of justices for this borough one of the justices 
reported that the tenant of a large licensed premises had sub-let three 
rooms in his premises to a husband and wife at a weekly rental 
The flat, which is self-contained, is on the first floor, and has access 
to those parts of the house in which drinks are served 

I have been asked by the justices to advise them whether such a 
letting is a proper one so far as it concerns the law relating to licensed 
premyses. I have looked into the matter, and I cannot see that there 
is anything which prevents the licensee taking this course he 
point that does occur to me, however, is that there might be a liability 
in so far as his duties as an innkeeper are concerned N. Tom 


4nswer 

We know of nothing in licensing law or in the law relating to inn 
keepers which makes such a letting as our correspondent mentions 
an improper one. It is assumed that the house contains, exclusive 
of the rooms occupied by the inmates thereof, two rooms for the 
accommodation of the public. See Licensing (Consolidation) Act 
1910, s. 37 (1) fa) 

11. —Licensing— Registered club—Supply of intoxicating liquor to 

members at premises other than registered premises on a special 

occasion — Whether offence is committed if there is concurrent suppl) 
at registered premises 

It appears that it is not an offence against the Licensing Act, 192! 
for a club to supply intoxicants to members on a special occasior 
elsewhere than on the club premises so long as this is not made a 
regular practice (Watson and Another v. Culley) 

We shall be grateful for your opinion as to whether, while the club 
is SO supplying a number of its members attending the special function 
elsewhere than on the club premises, it is permissible for it to supply 
with intoxicants at the club premises during the permitted hours 
those members not attending the special function Nari 


Answer 


The law touching the supply of intoxicating liquor to members of a 
club at premises other than the registered address of the club is far 


from clear. In Humphreys v. Tudgay (1915) 79 J.P. 93, it was decided 
that no offence was committed under s. 65 of the Licensing (Con 
solidation) Act, 1910, but expressly left open the question of whether 
an offence could be charged under s. 94 of the Act: in Clarke and 
Peacock v. Griffiths (1926) 90 J.P. 152, it was held, on similar facts, that 
no offence was committed under s. 94 of the Act, but expressly left 
open the question of whether an offence could be charged under s. 93 
of the Act : in Watson and Another v. Culley (1926) 90 J.P. 119, it was 
held, on similar facts, that a charge would not lie under s. 4 of the 
Licensing Act, 1921, but that if it were a regular practice to supply 
intoxicating liquor to members on premises other than the registered 
address of the club, this might be a ground for striking the club off 
the register on the ground that it is not conducted in good faith or 
proceedings taken under s. 95 of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act 
1910 

In none of the cases mentioned was any point made in the judgment 
to indicate that the cases would have been decided differently if the 
situation had been that the registered premises had remained open for 
the supply to members concurrently with unregistered premises then 
being used for the purpose and careful reading of the judgments does 
not give the impression that the point would have been regarded as 
relevant. Therefore, we can find no authority for saying that an offence 
would be committed in the circumstances outlined by our corres- 
pondent 


12.—Licensing— Unregistered cluh—Supply of intoxicating liquor 
members in exchange for vouchers 

A social club, which is not registered, holds a dinner and dance 
annually in its canteen. The club desires to provide intoxicating liquors 
for its members and the system commonly employed of signing chits 
and settlement several days later is not considered practicable. If 
prior to the dance, the club sells to its members booklets containing 
vouchers inscribed “ the holder is entitled to a one shilling share in the 
total stock of intoxicating liquors purchased for the dance on ; 
and these vouchers are subsequently surrendered at the bar for intox) 
cants, is there any breach of the licensing law ? It would be established 
that the share certificates had been issued to cover the actual cost of 
the liquor purchased and the proceeds would be applied in paying the 
brewers’ account NINA 
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4nswer 

It is umpossible to avoid the conclusion that the scheme outlined ts in 
breach of s. 93 of the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, and all who 
take part in supplying or selling or authorize the supply or sale of the 
intoxicating liquor are liable to penalties, as also are the club, and 
every officer and member of the club who ts unable to discharge the 
onus of proving that the liquor was kept on the club premises for 
supply or sale without his knowledge or consent 

The system of supplying the intoxicating liquor in exchange for 
chits against future payment ts no less in breach of the law 
13.—Local Land Charges Search—One_ or 

more occupations—Fee chargeable 

We act for the purchaser of a farm which consists of a farmhouse 
and buildings, two cottages and some twenty-eight closes of pasture 
and arable land extending to an area of 270 acres or thereabouts 
The farm was occupied by the vendor except that his workmen live 
in the cottages rent free. On lodging the requisition for official search 
a dispute has arisen as to the correct amount of the search fee payable 
The local registrar demands a fee of £1 6s. being Sys. for the first parcel 
of land plus £1 1s. maximum fee in respect of the remainder. We 
submit that the correct fee cannot exceed 8s., being Sys. for all the 
property in the vendor's occupation, plus Is. 6d. for each of the two 
cottages, on the assumption that these latter are “ occupied” by the 
workmen and not by the vendor within the meaning of the local land 
charges rules ADX 


Contiguous parcels 


inswer 
We agree with your contention. Item 5 on the schedule is, in our 
opinion, conclusive in your favour when read with the definition of 
“ parcel * and with rule 15 (5) 


14.—Police— Execution of process—Order for detention in police 
custody—Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, s. 13 

A detention order for non-payment of a fine was issued by the 
justices of town A commanding “ each and all of the constables of the 
county borough aforesaid to take the defendant and convey him to 
the police station at town A to be kept there for the space of four 
days.” As the offender lived in town B (only fifteen miles away from 
A) the detention order was sent to the police at town B for the arrest 
of the ofiender with the request that when effected they notify the 
police at town A so that the offender could be conveyed to the police 
station named on the order. It has been asserted that to execute the 
detention order in this way would not be good and your comments 
will be much appreciated S. Pot 

Answer 

In effect, though not in name or in form, the order includes the 
essential powers of a warrant of commitment; the police cannot 
convey the defendant until they have arrested him Though the 
point ts not free from doubt, we think the order can safely be executed 
by the B police, just as a warrant could be executed under s. 31 (3) of 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1925 

We do not know what is the position as to petty sessional divisions 
but in some cases the best course might be to make a transfer of fine 
order under s. 2 of the Money Payments (Justices’ Procedure) Act, 
1935 
15.—Prosecution—Local government official laying information 

Strict proof of authority 

When informations or complaints are made by officers of a local 
authority, or any other body, corporate or uncorporate, should the 
court first require the prosecutor to produce his authority to prosecute 
by production, for example, of the minute book contaiming the 
resolution of the authority to take proceedings, or a certified copy 
thereof under the hand of the clerk ot the Authority? By way of 
example, take proceedings under the Public Health Act, 1936. The 
clerk of the local authority appears as complainant as authorized by 
s. 298. Should he produce a certified copy of the minute authorizing 
the proceedings : see s. 286” In a recent prosecution under s. 3 (1) 
of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, the county council sampling officer 
made the complaint The county council, as the food and drugs 
authority, had by s. 65 a duty to enforce the provisions of s. 3 (1), 
The provision with regard to prosecutions is to be found in s. 80. By 
s. 96 the provisions of s. 286 of the Public Health Act, 1936, are 
incorporated in the Food and Drugs Act, 1938. The sampling officer 
was called upon by the court to produce his authority to prosecute 
and to inform the court which committee of the county council 
authorized the prosecution. His reply was that the county council 
had delegated their powers in this matter to the water and housing 
committee and that this committee had delegated its powers to their 
chairman. Does not this offend the principle of delegatus non potest 
delegare” Ali the sampling officer was able to produce was a copy of 
his own report to the committee of the alleged offence, and at the 
bottom of this report the chairman of the committee had written in 
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Is the delivery of meat to a catering establishment for the purposes of a 
catering buswness a retail dealing under the above Act” 

Under the Bread Order, 1951, S.1. 258, 1951, made by the Minister 
of Food under the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, as extended 
by subsequent orders “* By retail ” means, in relation to the sale of 
bread, a sale to a person buying otherwise than for the purpose of 
resale, and includes a sale to a caterer for the purposes of his catering 
business Whereas under S.I. No. 1125, 1950, the Pre-Packed Food 
(Weights and Measures : Marking) Order, 1950, made by the Board 
of Trade under Regulation 2 of the Defence (Sale of Food) Regulations, 
1943 (S.R. & O., 1943, No. 1553) as amended by No. 1044 $.1. 1950, 
* sale by retail * does not include a sale to a caterer for the purposes 
of his catering business 

There seems to be no definition generally applicable. In the 
Food Standard Orders made under the Defence (Sale of Food) Regula- 
tions, 1943, “sale by retail” means any sale to a person buying 
otherwise than for the purpose of resale and includes a sale to a 
caterer for the purposes of his catering business, but does not include a 
sale to a manufacturer for the purposes of his manufacturing business 
Similarly, in the Preserves Order, 1944, the Fish (Control and Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1946, the Horseflesh (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941, the Meat Products Order, 1946, the Saccharin 
Order, 1944, the Soft Drinks Order, 1946, the Soya Flour Order, 1946 
and the Starch Food Powders Order, 1944, etc., sale by retail in all cases 
includes a sale to a caterer for the purposes of his catering business 

On the other hand, in the Labelling of Food Order, 1946, a sale by 
retail does not include a sale to a caterer for the purposes of his 
catering business (cf. S.1. 1125, 1950, supra) 

In relation to the sale of butcher's meat, is a sale to a caterer for the 
purposes of his catering business a “ sale by retail ” within the meaning 
of the Sale of Food (Weights and Measures) Act, 1926, and if so, ts 
s. S of that Act applicable S.M 

inswer 

Not much help can be derived from the special definitions in the 
various Orders, and therefore we think it is necessary to give the word 
“ retail” rdinary meaning, which is generally accepted to be the 
sale to a customer for his own use and not for the purpose of the 
the sale of meat to catering 


reated as sale by retail for the purposes of 
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cannot be 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.) 


Boroucs OF BECKENHAM 
Appointment of Town Clerk and Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from solicitors 
with wide municipal experience for the appoint- 
ment of Town Clerk and Solicitor to the 
Corporation 

The conditions of service and the salary 
scale recommended by the Joint Negotiating 
Committee for Town Clerks and District 
Council Clerks have been adopted and applied 
to the appointment. The population of the 
borough according to the 1951 preliminary 
Census reports was 74,834. The salary will 
commence at £2,000 per annum and proceed to 
a maximum of £2.250 by two annual increments 
of £100 and one of £50 

The appointment will be subject (a) to 
termination by three months’ notice by either 
party, and (4) to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937 The 
successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination, and to take up duty 
on or about June 9, 1952 

Applications, giving essential particulars and 
the names of three referees, should be delivered 
to the undersigned not later than Monday, 
February 25, 1952. Canvassing will disqualify 

C. ERIC STADDON, 
Town Clerk 

Town Hall 

Beckenham 

Ker : 

January 29, 19° 





Revised Advertisement as agreed with the Society 
of Town Clerks 


Boro GH OF ABERYSTWYTH 


Appointment of Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
with a wide experience in Local Government 
Law and Administration for the above appoint- 
ment. The salary, which is within the range of 
the Joint Negotiating Committee's Scale of 
Salaries is £800 per annum increasing by four 
increments of £50 to £1,000 per annum. 
The successful candidate may enter the scale at 
a point commensurate with the qualifications 
and experience 

The appointment will be subject to 

(a) the memorandum of recommendations 
of the Joint Negotiating Committee for Town 
Clerks and District Council Clerks ; 

(b) the passing of a medical examination ; 

(c) the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation, Act 1937, and modifications 
thereof ; 

(d) three months’ notice on either side 

Living accommodation will be made avail- 
able if required. 

Applications, endorsed **Town Clerk,” giving 
full particulars of present age and past appoint- 
ments, qualifications and experience together 
with the names of three persons to whom re- 
ference can be made, should reach the under- 
signed not later than February 11, 1952. 

Candidates should state whether to their 
knowledge they are related to any member of, 
or the holder of, any senior office under the 
Council. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be 
deemed a disqualification 

H. D. P. BOTT, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 

Aberystwyth 

January 28, 1952 


ITY OF MANCHESTER 
(Town Clerk's Department) 


Common Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
with experience of Common Law and Litiga- 
tion for the appointment of Common Law 
Clerk on the established staff of the Town 
Clerk's Department. Previous Local Govern- 
ment experience is not necessary 

The salary and conditions of service will be 
im accordance with Grade IV of the National 
Scheme of Service conditions (£530 to £575 
per annum) 

Applications, stating age and giving particu- 
lars of education and experience and the names 
of two referees, should be forwarded to me not 
later than February 16, 1952. Canvassing 
is prohibited 

PHILIP B. DINGLE, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 
Manchester, 2 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
for an appointment in the Department of the 
Legal Adviser to the Durham Divisional 
Board, Newcastle-t pon- I yne 

Candidates should in addition to general 
experience, have had experience of advocacy 
in the County Courts and Magistrates’ Courts. 

The salary for this post (which is pension- 
able) will be within the following scales 
according to qualifications and experience 

Legal Assistant £750 « £30-—£1,130 

Junior Legal Assistant £600 x £25—-£750 

Applications stating whether the candidate 
will be prepared to accept an appointment in 
either grade and giving full particulars in 
chronological order of age, education, qualifi- 
cations and experience should be sent within 
ten days of publication to 
The Divisional Establishments Officer 

Nationa! Coal Board, 

Durham Division 
*D° Floor, 
Milburn House, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, |. 


T™ URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
ABERDARE 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the temporary 
appointment of Assistant Solicitor in the office 
of the Clerk of the Council for a period of six 
months in the first instance 

Candidates should state what experience 
they have generally and in the Local Govern- 
ment Service 

The appointment and salary will be subject 
to the Scheme of Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities 
Administrative, Professional, Technical and 
Clerical Services, viz.,Grade Va, and VIi after 
two years experience from admission. 

The commencing salary will be fixed accord- 
ing to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant 

Applications, endorsed “ Assistant Solicitor,” 
with copies of two recent testimonials should 
reach me before noon, Saturday, February 9, 
1952 

D. G. JAMES, 
Clerk of the Council 
Town Hall 

Aberdare 

January 25, 1952 


Amended Advertisement 
Boro GH OF ILFORD 


Appointment of Junior Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
having less than two years’ legal experience 
from date of admission, for appointment as 
Jumor Assistant Solicitor on the permanent 
Staff of the Town Clerk's Department, at a 
salary within the range of A.P.T. Grades 
Va/VI (£600 p.a.—£710 p.a., plus London 
Weighting), the commencing salary to be 
determined in the light of the qualifications 
and experience of the person selected 

The appointment will be superannuable 
and subject to medical examination and to the 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service. 

The Council is prepared to consider, if 
necessary, in connexion with this appointment, 
the question of housing accommodation com- 
prising a two-bedroom self-contained flat in 
the vicinity of the town hall 

Persons who submitted applications in 
response to the previous advertisement for this 
position need not submit a further application. 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Uford, should be 
submitted not later than February 18, 1952. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE COUNTY COUN- 
CIL AND STANDING JOINT 
COMMITTEE 





Appointment of County Prosecuting Solicitor 
and Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from admitted 
solicitors for the post of County Prosecuting 
Solicitor The person appointed will also 
act as Assistant Solicitor in the office of the 
Clerk of the Monmouthshire County Council 
at a combined salary in accordance with A.P.T. 
Grade X (£870 £40 « £40 » £50-——-£1,000). 


Considerable experience in advocacy is 
essential and experience in a local government 
office is desirable as the person to be appointed 
will be required to conduct police prosecutions 
as well as to conduct such other advocacy as 
he may be instructed by the Council or the 
Clerk to undertake from time to time on 
behalf of the Council He shall also undertake 
such other business of the Council or the 
Standing Joint Committee, including con- 
veyancing as may be directed by the Clerk 
from time to time. The appointment will be 
whole-time and no private practice will be 
allowed. Any fees which may be received must 
be paid into the County Fund 

The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination. Applications, ona 
form to be obtained from the Clerk of the 
Council, County Hall, Newport, Mon., 
accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than February 23, 1952. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will disqualify and 
candidates must disclose when making applica- 
tion whether to their knowledge they are 
related to any member of, or the holder of any 
senior office under, the Council. 


VERNON LAWRENCE, 
Clerk of the Council. 
County Hall, 
Newport, Mon. 
| January 29, 1952. 





EC NO RO me 





iv JUSTICE OF 


{dvertisement 


Borot GH OF BEXLEY 


Amended 


APPLICATIONS are invited for appointment 
under NJ.C. Service conditions of Senior 
Assistant Solicitor with three years’ legal 
experience. Salary within Grade A.P.T. IX, 
plus London “ weighting” allowance 
Forms of application, with conditions of 
appointment, may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom completed applications 
endorsed “ Senior Assistant Solicitor must 
be returned by February 22, 1952. Canvassing 
disqualifies 
W. WOODWARD, 
Town Clerk 
Council Offices 
Bexleyheath, 
Kent 


Ursa DISTRICT OF SOLIHULI 


Appointment of Deputy Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from solicitors 
for the above appointment at a salary of £1,000 
x £50 to £1,250 per annum, subject to review 
on the issue of the recommendations of the 
Joint Negotiating Committee for Deputy 
Clerks The appoimtment is superannuable 
and terminable by three months’ notice 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
previous experience, to be submitted with the 
names of three persons to whom reference 
can be made, to the undersigned not later 
than February 1952 

The Council will endeavour to 
provision of accommodatior if 


required 


assist the 


housing 


W. MAURICE 
Solicitor of 


MELI 
Clerk and the Coun 
Council House 

Solihull 

January 22, 1952 





THE 


DOGS’ HOME Battersea 


INCORPORATING THE TSMPORARY 
HOME FOR LOST @ STARVING DOGS 


4, BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8, 
AND 
FAIRFIELD ROAD, BOW, 
(Temporarily closed) 


OBJECTS : 


provide food and shelter for the jost, 
‘eserted. and starving dogs in the 
Metropolitan and City Police Area 
o restore lost dogs to thelr rightful owners. 
find ealtable homes for unclaimed dogs 
at nominal charges 
® merciful and peiniess 
that are diseased and 


destroy, by 
method, doge 
valuciesa 


(jut-Patients’ Department (Dogs 
and Cats only) at Battersea, Tues- 
cays and Thersdays - 3 pm. 
Since the foundation of the Home in 
1860 over 2.900.000 stray dows have 
received food and shelter 
Contributions will be 


by E. L. HE 


thank fully received 


ALEY TUTT, 





Secretary. 





THE PEACE AND LOCAL 


} 


S' RREY PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
Yflicer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment in the Surrey Probation Area 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, and the salary will be in 
accordance with these rules subject to Super- 
annuation deductions 

Written app with the names and 
addresses of not more than three persons to 
whom reference may be made, should be sub- 
mitted not later than February 12, 1952. Forms 
of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned 


cauions 


E. GRAHAM, 
f the Surrey Probation Area 
(ommittee 


Secretary 


County Hall 
Kingston Thames 
Co NTY OF SURREY 

Appointment of Deputy Clerk of the Council 
THE Surrey County Council invite applications 
from solicitor have had considerable 
practical experience of administrative and 
legal work im Local Government, for the 
appointment Deputy Clerk of the County 
Counc! 

The salan or tne 
um incl ve, and its holder 


who 


post will be £2,350 per 
will be entitled 
a private 
and 

nce allowance, scales applicable 
» the county on of the county 
The Deputy Clerk shall 


or indirectly 


anr 
the use of 


ficial duties 


tleage wance for 
r car t engaged on « 


uPO 


gage directly 


shall devote 


rivate practice but 
whole tire to ti dut oO; t > office 
The app sv be terminated by thr 
calendar mont tice mn writing On either sice 
at any time It is superannuable under the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination by the County 
Medica! Officer 
Application 
deta 


fications 


rsed “Deputy Clerkship”) 

age, legal and academic 
experience, past and present 
appointments j relevant information 
with the names of three referees 
liries may be made, must be 
t later than March 10, 1952 
lirectly or indirectly will 
disqualify a candidate for the appointment 


rl. W. W. GOODERIDGE 
Clerk of the County Council 


(end 
giving 
qua 
other 
together 
from whom 
received by 

Canvassing 


ne no 


County Hall, 
ston Thames 


ASte 





The National Association of Diseharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies (Incorporated) 


Patron : H.M. The King 


FUNDS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


elp one wishing to rr 


> prisor 


sentence 
Registered Office : 

St. Leonard's House, 66, Eccleston Square, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. : Victoria 9717/9 





GOVERNMENT REVIEW, FEBRUARY 2, 


1952 
Sriptey URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Lega! Assistant (\ nadmitted) 
APPLICATIONS are invited for above 
appointment on salary Grade A.P.T. Ill 
(£500 rising to £545 per annum). Applicants 
should be able to undertake common law and 
county court work and simple conveyancing 
with slight supervision. Local government 
experience not essential Applications, with 
names of two referees, to reach me on or before 
February 15, 1952 
ERNEST PEARS, 

Clerk and Solicitor. 

Town Hall, 
Shipley 

January 28, 


ay 


1952 





Beta dusded 1636 Telepdone ; Holborn 6873 


GENERAL REVERSIONARY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 
and Life Interesw Purchased. 
Loans Granted thereon 
Apply to the Acrvary, 50, Caasy Sraasr, W 0.2 








EASIBIND 


READING CASES 


12/6 


each 


Paper or 
Reports 


including purchase tax, 

plus one shilling for postage and packing. 
The cases are designed to 
hold fifty-two issues. For 
each issue to be inserted 
there is a wire, the copies 
are held firmly and can be 
opened like a book. The 
thin wires are not notice- 
able, and the two spring 
stee! wires hold the copies 
rigidly 
Ful! instructions are sent with 
each binder in a special carton 
Orders stating which cases 
are required (either Paper 

should be 


or Reports) 


addressed to: 


Justice of the Peace and 


Local Government Review 


Little London Chichester : Sussex 





